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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Memoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. by his Cousin 
Theodore. 

CHAPTER IX. 


The letter from cousin Timothy dated was 
the last he wrote me from Wilmington. He became 
discontented with his situation, and | rather suppose 
he was a diltle frightened at the climate, as hot weath- 
er approached, although he would never acknowl. 
edge it. Be this as it may, Tim took passage on 
board a schooner bound to Boston, and arrived home 
after a passage of eight days. No sooner had he 
landed in his native town, than he began to look 
about him for a pew profession, for he had again be- 
come heartily tired of the counting-house. It hap- 
pened by mere accident that Tim became acquaint- 
ed with some young Students of Medicine. Ever 
ready to catch at novelty, he was absorbed in admi- 
ration on his first visit to an Anatomical Lecture- 
room, ard without calculating upon his means, resolv- 
ed to enter upon the arduous study of Anatomy and 
Surgery. He commenced nis career accordingly 
with the sum of sixteen dollars, which was all he 
had been able to save from his expedition to Wil- 
mington. By some means or other, which neither be 
nor I can account for, he was enabled to continue 
at his studies eighteen months; and although suf- 
fering the greatest privations for want of money, yet 
he persevered and conquered many difficulties which 
semelwould have thovght insurmountable, and which 
others would have been discouraged at. But Tim- 
othy was extremely fortunate in his acquaintances, 
who frequently rendered him assistance in a manner 
80 delicate and disinterested, as to prevent that 
mortification which is generally the result of proffer- 
ed aid when offered openly. He was likewise for- 
tunate in being the pupil of a gentleman of the bigh- 
est rank in his profession ;—a gentleman whose liber- 
ality and kindness I have often heard him speak of 
in terms of the warmest vratitude, and whom I have 
€very reason tu believe, would have no cause to 
blush in the presence of a Cooper, a Cullen, or an 
Abernethy. 

Under these circumstanees did cousin Timothy 
commence a new era, and the various occurrences 
Which marked his course will be detailed in the fu- 
ture chapters of his chequered life. 
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From an English Publication. 
THE EFFECTS OF BENEFICENCE. 


ore extensite than are foreseen, or intended, illus- 
trated in the Story of Docter Climent., 


[Conelud+d | 


‘Her delicacy of mind, (said Eden) is indeed most 
afflicting, She had no fortune; was understood to 
he of respectable parentage; had been entitled to 
high expectations; bad lost her parents, and bad be- 
come dependent. Satisfied in every respect concer- 
ning her sentiments aud her deportment ; penctrated 
with her beauty and accomplishments, and observing 
how it pained her to expatiate on the circumstances 
of early fife, Lhave hitherto, as we have not lane been 
united, refrained from being very minute in my in- 
quiry into particulars: the more so, that ow all euch 
eccasious, she seemeto fee] herself more indebted to 
me than perhaps her own feclings, and | am sure 





a i n endure. This indeed is theyof mutualleve. If any obligation remained, he was 
tees of mr taeine. She appears to have contin-/ the person tobe obliged. He assured his ee So 
ually in her thoughts, that I have rsised her to opu-| it must be so; and as far as youth coul yee : 
lence frem a state of dependence. She does uotset| age, that his daughter resembled him, and cag) 
sufficient value on her deserts, and is too deeply im-| him therefore to give immediate intimation pry 
pressed with the sense of great obligation. She re-| dear Matilda.’—‘ Matilda was the name of my c a ay 
spects me indeed too much} is grateful but does not | (said Clement, now recovered from agitation, ae in 
love. Her love is lost in excessive gratitude. What/ a tone of acquiescing complacency. But stil Pi 
canI do? Al} my endeavours to make her easy, all| may be some mistake, and the consequences 0 ra 
my desires of pleasing, give additional weight to the | appointment in a matter so intimately pcan rer, 285 
kindness that has oppressed her. I almost despair us both, and to your Matilda, might be unspeakabiy 
of meeting in her that friendship and affection which | fatal. The probabilities are ae you say, but we 
can subsist between those persons only who think| must not yield to them rashly. ; 
themselves somewhat equal; and if so, such is my A servant now announced to them the serene * 
disposition, that our connexion cannot Be happy.’— Mrs. Alwin. Her father was one of ther persons o 
‘Have you ever, (said Clement, with great anxiety,) whom Clement, who was his kinsman, aod not ee 
have you ever spoken to her on this very important| ing that he was the father of Mrs. Alwin, ha eh 
and interesting subject ?? dressed himself for information. He sent by a 

‘Mrs. Alwin, (answered Eden,) has done s¢; not,| daughter, who flew on the wings of friendship, the 
however, at my suggestion; ut in consequence, as/ very joyful intelligence, which Eden and bis bonour- 
it were, of their mutual attachment, and has receiv-/| ed benefactor had already, the one with eagerness 
ed from her the most ingenuous, yet painful confes- and the other with caution, ventured in some eet 
sion of her infirmity. She tells her, that feeling | to anticipate. Yet the joy of Clement, white : 
highly grateful, she cannot view me on such a foot-| blessed his affectionate child, was wee vee 
Lael of equality, as would justify the freedom and remembrance, and with the tender recollection o ‘a 
familiarity which I so sincerely desire.’--‘ Has she | amiable mother, Time, however, and the consola- 
any other relation, (said Clemeut,) than the family | tion he now received restored him to becoming mt 
of Mra. Alwin ??—*4 knownot that.she-has, (answer- | posure; beams of the gentlest serenity shone ou ; 
ed Eden.) Wer father, whose name was Fitzalleya,| heary locks; for his children continued virtuous, an 
had some property in this country, but mach mere in| were rewarded wilb as much enjoyment as virtue 
one. | Know not which, of our American Islands.—| can here expect. . 
While yet an infant, she lost her mother; and ber! Whatever opinion may be formed of the preceding 
father, for some reason that I never knew, or do not | story, which is founded on facts, and whatsoever sen- 
remember, had before that time, gone abroad, and|timents it may tend to excite, I persuade myself (hat 
has never been heard of. Meantime ker estate in| one reflection in particular will arise unsuggested in 
the West Indies kas been so much embezzled, or so} the breast of my philanthropical friends ; for _ 
unproductive, that it has served her in little stead, will reflect with pleasure, that the accar.oe apt a 
and those persons who had charge of what property | philanthropical temper and the performance in e- 
she had at home, baving become bankrup*, she fell | nevolent actions may produce effects so beneficial, * 
into those circumstanees Which are as painful to re-|} to imock calculation, and in ways beyond the reacl 
member as to endure. The only person who shew-! of conjecture, and at times when expectation is 
ed her any friendship, was 4frs. Alwin, who treated dead. 
her indeed as a sister, aad whom she accompanied aS as 
to Calcutta.’ 

Clement seemed to give slight attention to the Per 
concluding part of the ‘narrative. . He was lost in THE FLY ING bgird ? ane 
the deepest abstraction; he groaned —strack his hand Hertly cottage was beautifully situated on & A 
on his forcehead and his bosom heaved with extreme | tle bluff, commanding one of the loftiast.prospec' f 
agitation. Eden observing, asked him if he was in-| the Susquehanna 5 it overlooked the broad ae 
disposed? He did not answer, did not seem to have} river for several miles above and below, an B / 
heard him, rose from his seat, and walked about in} cool willow grove Which extended from jer ) “ 
extreme purturbation. Then turning abruptly, *1) piazza down to the waterside, afforded not on ya z= 
must see Mrs, Eden’—-‘She shall wait upon you,’ lightful walk, but a silent, shady and pice e 
said Eden tenderly, but with wstonishment. ‘She is} treat, in which the young people of the neig = 
my daughter, (exclaimed the stranger, ‘Has not|:hood often assembled in holiday times, and 8 4 
that occurred to you? But no! I must not say s9.— | scene of many a courtship, remembered with delig . 
Alas! I may be mistaken. Yet 1, on leaving kung | long after sober matrimony had leg pg 
land, took the name of Fitzalleyn:-left my daughter; ted what love there began. The Villiers, I o 4 
an infant; was never heard of! Her mother died !’| thought, must be the happiest family in the world, 
So saving he fell back on the seat, and found relief| possessed as they were of go fair, so attractive, so » 
in a flood of tears. The state of Eden's feelings de-| chanting a home. But the storm cleats shade ot 
fies words of description. His astonishment, howev-| times the fairest as well as the utmost * e Ryenne 
er, some trancient doubts, and some fears, soon re-| men, and there Is no nook in all this wor . so beauti- 
buked by his hopes, and his hopes thems lves, were ful or so retired. as to insure perpetua ay 
instantly absorbed in ell the rovishment of ae long as happiness makes her home only in the 
ion. The dear objeet of his faithful and most tender | heart. ' . 
nod stds ng the child of lis earliest friend, ofbis' At the close of a calm and serene day in ib ws 
deliverer, of his protector! She was now to feel| Maria Villiers walked on the green among the wil < 
herself on that footing of equality, which in the ex-| with Charles H—, the youth whom her father * 
treme, and somewhat blameable delicacy of her sen-| selected as her future husband ; abe was an ony 
timents, she held essential to the ease and confidence | child, and shared, perhaps too largely in her parents 


From the Emporium. 
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i 
affections; it was afterwards oflensaid so. ‘Lhe forded matter of comment, and was the only clue 
choice of a husband had been deemed too great a |by which an idea could be formed thal she was elop- 
matter to trust to so young ahead, and so inexperi- j}ed, and the inference from the circumstances con- 
enced a heart, aud Charles }was accordingly se‘ect- nected with that appearance seemed to be, that, if 
































































































































































































ed from many admirers, because, while he was far |she had any connexion with it, she must have per- 
the most wealthy among them, he was at the same 
time virtuous and talented. He really loved her, 
but until now, she had treated bim with the studied 
coolness of neglect, and looked up to him, not as 
the destined husband of her heart, but rather as the 
pretending lord of her future liberty, whose right to 
this possession she had indeed often been taught 
was perfect, while ber heart she found, was ever 
prone to read hera different lesson. Now, however, 
asmile of joy was on her cheek, and mingled with a 
restless anxiety so much like love, her spirits flow- 
ed on unbroken, and, even while she paused at in- 
tervals, and turned her eyes towards the silent river, 
as the night shades gathered on its surface, she seem- 
ed toregard her lover with kindness and affection. 

The enraptured youth pressed then his suit anew; 
it was not rejected, and Charles carried the glad 
news to her father, that Maria’s own consent to the 
union was obtained. ‘ Tell her, (said he) that she 
shall have a splendid wedding on the morrow, for 
(he continued in an under tonc,) delays are danger- 
ous when all depends upon a woman’s mind.’ ‘The 
message was delivered—* tu-morrow—well, to-mor- 
row,’ she replied, and bidding Charles good-night, re- 
tired to her chamber, while he, wrapt up in the near 
approach of his own felicity, mounted his fine hunt- 
er, and his horses hoofs were heard bearing him far 
up the beaten road, towards his father’s house. 

Mr. Villiers sat long at his chamber window, which 
looked towards the west. The sky variegated by a 
thousand scattered clouds, and ever and anon im- 
mense and stormy masses seemed rapidly gathering 
darkness, and they rolled slowly up the arching dome 
above. At last the clock struck twelve, and utter 
blackness had succeeded to the early star light; 
the whole atmosphere seemed surcharged with pres- 
sages of the approaching tempest at intervals the 
forked lightning played at a distance along the moun- 
tuin tops, and the thander began to roll suddenly 
far off in that direction. It was a magnificent sight, 
aod he still sat with his windows up, watching the 
workings of the threatening elements. 

Suddenly a heavy peal of thunder shook the 
ground—following rapidly a flash that seemed to sear 
the earth in its sadden glare and at the moment a faint 
torch light glided among the willows, and seemed 
trembling, as ifheld by an unsteady hand a moment. 
He watches it—all was once more silent as the grave. 
At last it seemed to move; its undulating motion, 
aud its bright constant flame alarmed him; it grew 
gradually more dim, however, and he deemed it fin- 
ally one of those mysterious meteors which some- 
times dance over the waves of agitated waters, anc 
saw it speed away towards the distant shore, far 
down the river, until it seemed suddenly to vanish 
at the head of the great cataracts—it rose again for 
a moment, theo sunk and disappeared for ever.— 
Meantime the storm which had raged higher and 
higher, began to let loose its thunder bolts and pour 
forth its tornadoes with ten-fold violence, the rain des- 
cended and he retiredto rest. But the strange vis- 
ion of the Flying Torch haunted him all night in 
dreams, and several times he roused up in horror— 
exclaiming, ‘Save my daughter—my daughter.’ He 
thought he heard her voice sbrieking forth supplica- 
tious amid the eternal thunders of the stormy cata- 
racts, and the incessant bellowing of the tempest. 

But the morning came, and the family assembled 
at the breakfast table. Every head was full cf the 
approaching marriage; but Maria had not yet ap- 
peared. A servant was sent te call her. She return- 
ed in a moment, trembling with agitation, and de- 
clared that her young mistress was not in the room, 
and that there was no signs of her having been there 
the past night. A universal panic seized upon all 
who heard this news; the table was deserted, and 
tne family soon seattered over the neighborheod the 
dismal news; where the lamentation became almost 
as great as at the cottage. Every search was made. 
The aGoors of the dwelliog had all been found locked 
as usual. Maria had gone to her room early in the 
evening; 00 noise was heard in the night; no trace 
was to be seen or heard of, which would conjecture 
a probable conclusion. The Flying Torch alone af- 


ished in the cataract. 
there for her remains, and the circumstance that no 
boat was missing fiom the shore, threw.a mystery ov- 
er the matter that inclined all but Mr. Villiers to 
strong incredulity. 





Little search could be made 


He ascertained however, thata broken boat had 


been found on the shore that morning, bottom up- 
wards, several miles below the cataract, and he caine 
to the fixed conclusion, that hisdaughter must have 
been in that boat, and that she was lost in attempt- 
ing to cross the river in the night. 
marriage scene therefore, that was to have lit up the 
glow of delightful animation on every face, nothing 
was left at the coitage but the bitterness of disap- 
pointed hope and the anguish of sudden and cruel 
bereavement. 
scene of sorrow, most joyless—most unlike the col- 
ouring anticipation had given it a few hours before. 
But it was destined to be a night not less eventful 
than the past. 


Instead of the 


The night came quietly over this 


[To be concluded mm our nezt. | 
—————O000 000 
From Trotier’s Walk in Ireland. 

AN IRISH FUNERAL. 


We had an opportunity on the road to-day, at 





Slane, of observing a very old custom among the 


Irish which Surprised us, as being so near the metro- 
polis, We met a funeral, attended by agreat num- 
ber of country people. They were orderly, extreme- 
ly clean and well dressed, All the women wore 
bright red cloaks. A select party followed the 


corpse, and sung the Irish lament in a very impres- 
sive, and far from unpleasing manner; sometimes 
the tones were very low, and then rose as if in excess 
of grief. 


All was slow, solemn and dirge-like. 
The women all followed the mourners, then the 


old and young men in separate bands, and finally a 
compact party of horsemen, well dressed and respec- 
tably mounted, closed the procession! At a distance 
the scarlet cloaks and horsemen behind, with the 


wailing cry indistinclly heard, made a singular im- 
pression on us. When the procession was passing, 
we could not but admire the great decency, (which 
indeed the Irish observe at al) religious ceremonies) 
composed demeanor, and remarkable regularity, 
which were manifested by this concourse of affec- 


tionate and pious people! 


Where customs are entwined with nature, it is im- 
possible and very unwise {(o try to root them out.— 
This funeral dirge is retained in every part of Ireland. 
Nothing | apprehend, is more ancient in the world, 
and surely forthat alone, it jig venerable. Whatcan 
be more pathetic than to behold friends, relatives, 
in a simple rural garb, and religious prossession, ac- 
company the dead to the grave, as the farewell cry 
of grief is heard with solemn attention! Prejudice 
may deem a people barbarous though they are exaci- 
ly the reverse. But nature isa sure guide, and when 
we see her following her pure dictates in their simple 
way, and with affecting propriety, ought they not 
to be respected? not ridiculed or insulted! 

In the very territory af Hugh de Bacy, one of the 
first great English nobles and adventurers, we find 
the oldest customs of the Irish prevalent and flourish- 
iug, While this proud lord and al! his bands are for- 
gotten, and little traces of his dominion exist. Hence 
conquerors and settlers may learn the useful lesson 
—that force may do much, but nature will ever as- 
serther rights, and do more, 
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Yom the London Times, 


PRIZES FOR VIRTUOUS ACTIONS. 


In the account of the sitting of the French Acad- 
emy, on the 25th ult. (St. Louis’ day,) we mention- 
ed the five prizes, (the foundation of Baron de Mont- 
you, were awarded.to five individuals of the low- 
er classes of society, for acts or habits of virtue.— 
Mhe task of deciding in such a case is new, we be- 
lieve, to any literary body acting in its corporate ca- 










pacity and probably from this cause it may not be! 
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uninteresting to announce on what indiyiduals, and 
what actions the choice of the Academy fell. Four 
of these persons were of the softer sex, The first js 
the wife of a water carrier, whose husband gains no 
more than 35 sous, or 19d. a day ; but on this Dawe 
Jaquemin received into her house and supported a 
poor female neighbour, left destitute of bread or 
refuge. Demoiselle Caillet, a milliner’s girl, has, du- 
ring twelve years, maintained by her labor, the mis- 
tress with whom she served her apprenticeship, and 
whom an incurable malady prevented doing any 
thing for support. Marie Cartier has performed the 
same office of charity for the last seventeen years to 
a female, whose house she entered a servant, but 
who has since fallen into frightful poverty. The last, 
who is a portress, received and supported in her house 
a young woman from her own province, though for 
the support of herself and family, she has only 200 
francs, or 8l.a year, and was obliged to pledge her 
wearing apparel to perform this act of charity. Each 
of the benevolent individuals have been rewarded 
with 1000 francs, and the netice of the French Acad- 
emy. 


The first prize of the value of 1500 francs, was 
decreed to Joseph Becard, an old clothes man, and 
the following is the account that the Bishop of Her- 
‘mopolis gave of the imvincible patience and numer- 
ous sacrifices which drew down upon him the award 
of Baron de Montyou’s bounty :—This man, former- 
ly the servant of the Marquis of Stintfort, who died 
at Arras, at the commencement of the revolutiono— 
had witnessed in the prison of that city, during this 
disastrous period, the generous devotedness of Ma- 
dame de Chavilhac, to her nusband, who was thrown 
into the same dungeon. Deprived of all support af- 
ter the death of her husband,in 1812, Madame de 
Chavilhac came to Paris to solicit the payment of 
some money which was due tohim, She understood 
very little of the French language ; and not succeed- 
ing in the object of her journey, was reduced to the 
last degree of want, when she accidentally met Be- 
card, to whom, she being of the same province, and 
speaking the same dialect, she communicated the ac- 
count of her distress. Becard was deeply affected 
with the change of her condition, and rendered her 
immediately all the assistance in his power, by sel- 
ling for her, at a profilable rate, those articles which 
she was obliged to dispose of for immediate subsist- 
ence. This small fund was soon exhausted; and 
the unhappy lady, in despair, passed whole nights 
and days in tears, struggling to conceal the distress 
that oppressed her. Becard being himse!f reduced 
to straits, endeavoured to assist her with his feeble 
means; and as she was ashamed to inscribe her 
name at the board of charity, he placed his there 
in her stead,eating himself the coarse bread which he 
received, and buying fine bread for Madame de Chav- 
ithac, who had become blind from the excess of her 
afflictions, Nay, conquering his natural feelings of 
shame, he even submitted to beg alms inthe street 
for her sake; and not succeeding in his object by all 
the humiliations of his new calling, tried afterwards 
the trade ofan old clothes man. About the end of 
last December, this unfortunate woman became ill, 
and Becard, after going about during the day to gain 
a pittance for her support, watched her sick-bed du- 
ring the night on achair. It was not till after three 
months’ watehing that he would be prevailed upon 
to accept of a matrass from one of the neighbors, re- 
sisting the offer solong, on the ground that he might 
thus fall asleep while his patient required his assist- 
ance. Ten days before her death, he in fact ceased 
to go out on his usual occupation. . She died about 
the middle of May last. Becard rendered her the 
last services of humanity, accompanied her body to 
the grave, and carried the Cure of the parish five 
francs which remained of tae succour which that Cure 
had sent her, for the purpose of obtaining prayers for 
hersoul. Faithi(nl to her memory, he made with his 
own hands, a small wooden cross, and placed it, with 
her name inscribed, on the grave where her remains 
were interred. Such is the course of action which 
has secured for this faithful friend of misfortane a 
gold medal, and an honourable mention among as- 
sembled academicians. If there is any romance in 
the return of the five francs, and the erection of the 
monument, it must be ascribed to the Bishop who 
gave the details. 
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From the Baltimore Telegraph. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The following note was found among the papers of 
the late Lord Erskine, and shows how highly he 
estimated the character of our illastrious countryman. 
The strong expression of such a man as-Erskine; a 
man who was familiar with polished life, and inti- 
mate with the highest dignitaries of the age, that 
Wasuineoton wasthe ‘only human being for whom 
he ever felt awful reverence,’ proves how deeply sen- 
sible he was, of great superiority over every other 
man, in character, talents, and moral worth. What 
a gratifying compliment to an American, when he 
reflects that this great and venerable man, to whom 
the whole world pays the voluntary homage of its pro- 
found respect, but'a few. years before that remark 
was made, was branded by the British Government 
with the name of rebel, and a price set upon his i/ius- 
trious head. 

* To General Washington, 

‘Sin—I have taken the liberty to introduce your 
august and immortal name, in a_ short sentence, 
which is to be found in the beok I send to you. 

‘I have a large acquaintance amongst the most 
valuable and exalted classes of men, but you are the 
only human being for whom I ever felt an awful rev- 
erence. ! 

*] sincerely pray God to grant a long and sincere 
evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the univer- 
sal happiness of the world.’ 

‘T. ERSKINE,’ 

‘London, March 15th, 1797. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE TWO SISTERS. 


Mr. H-dley, a resident of a remaikably pleasant 
tewn in this state, had two daughters, who, for beau- 
ty and accomplishments, would seldom find rivals.— 
Jane, the eldest, was a most exquisi‘e beauty, some 
what tall and slender, with a delicate skin, and fea- 
tures of just proportion; and though Elvira could 
not boast of every personal charm in competition 
with her sister, yet there was a nobleness in the ex- 
pression of her countenance, caiculated strongly to 
prepossess the beholder. Report had ofien told Jane 
to be a coquette; but she had for seme time receiv- 
ed the addresses of a gentleman in the neighborhood, | 
Heory Holly, though not undivided on her own) 
part, for the scintillating flashes of her sable eyes | 
were often seen to wander among the gallant youth. 
However painful this mist have been, Mr. Holly | 
had gone so far as to ask, and obtain the approba- 
tion of her father to their future union. ~ On a fine 
evening inthe month of May, Mr. Holly, accompa- 
nied by Jane and her sister, made three, of a small 
party at his owu house. Unfortunate night !---The 
imposing airs of a coxcomb so played round the flex- 
ible heart of Jane, that at length the presence of 
young Holly was considered iatrusive., Henry, 
whose heart suffered inconceivably from this calamity, 
bore with considerable fortitude the storm he saw 
must soon burst upon him. On their return home, 
Elvira immediately retired. ‘Jane,’ (said Mr. Hol- 
ley,) howam | to construe your cunduct this even- 
ing?? After a little musing, Jane replied, with a 
contemptuous smile moving upon her lips, ‘ Mr, Hol- 
ly, you may recommence your visits when I shall 
request.” He departed almost ina state of actual 
despair, whilst the head of the deluded coquette was 
too much engaged with the airs ofthe superficial Wil- 
cox, to reflect upon his miseries, Nor was it in the 
power of the unhappy father to alter the current of 
her passions. Wilcox payed his addresses and mar- 
ried her, though without parental approbation. Mr. 
Holly did not however, relinquish his visits at her 
father’s: his vacant hours were passed most agreea- 
bly in the company of Mr. Hadiey. Nor did the gen- 
tle Elvira detach any from the pleasure of these in- 
terviews: on the contrary, she added refinement to 
the manner, and sweetness to the conversation.— 
Henry was not insensible to her charms: frem their 
sentiments of respect grew its tendereat offspring — 
mutual affection. They agreed; he asked for her; 
she was given, and marriage succeeded. Let us now 
view the situation of these two sisterse-Elvira is in 
ease and affluence, enjoying the tenderness of a hap- 
py husband and the smiles of a lovely offspring. But 





poor Jane! 
less thana year after their marriage, lost his life in 
a combat of henour with a more fortunate duellist 
than himself, in settling a dispute that arose at the 





alas! where is she ?—Her husband, in 


gaming table. ‘This shock overcame the constitution 
of Jane, and she soon after winged her flight to oth- 
er worlds. She has left to young maidens this inval- 
uable legacy, being her last words—‘ By my end 


learn to detest coquetry.’ 
ORLANDO, 





BOSTON § 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 15, 1824. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
PORTUGAL. 


Lisbon papers of the 15th March, received in Lon. 
don, give the following further particulars respecting 
the murder of the Marquis de Loule, one of the 
King’s Chamberlains, a brief account of which was 
published some time ago, among our foreign extracts. 


Itappears that the king went to Salvatierra to pass 
the Shrovetide with his daughters, when festivities 
were to take place. The dead body of the Marquis, 
it would seem, was found lying on the ground, and 
in the open air, in a partof the palace that was some 
time ago burnt and neverrebuilt. He was in his full 
uniform, with all his insignia upon him. There were 
two contusions in the head, and a sharp instrument 
had entered his mouth, and come out at the top of 
his head, which indicated that the wound had been 
inflicted whilst in a lying posture. He was found 
there in the morning of the 1st, and as it had rained 
heavily during the night, and the clothes he had on 
were dry, it was concluded he had been conveyed 
to this unfrequented spot, after the completion of the 
murder. <A most lively emotion was excited both at 
Salvatierra and Lisbon, as soon as the news reached 
the latter place, when the general voice seemed to 
designate the lufante Don Miguel as a party implica- 
ted in the affair. The king was greatly affected.— 
He called fer the son of the deceased, and conferred 
upor him all the dignities held by his late father, 
piedged himself ever after to befriend him. The in- 
tendant of the Police arrived to investigate the cir- 
cumstances of the horrid deed ; but it was determin- 
ed that the inquiry belonged to the Corregidor of 
the Palace, an officer who takes cognizance of all 
criminal matters which occur within the precints of 
the palace, He however, excused himself on the 
plea of illness, and Judge Laceda was appointed in 
his stead. For formatity, perhaps, more thau to pro- 
mote the ends of justice, the king’s coachman, the 
steward of the deceased, and two bul] keepers were 
arrested. A kind of terror seemed to prevail among 
all the persons belonging to the Court. The Count 
de Subsierra [Pamplona] it is said, sent in his resig. 
nation, but it was not received; he nevertheless 
seems very low spirited, fur a few days previous to 
the melancholy event, some sonnets and verses were 
handed about, which alluded to the intended death 
of the Marquis de Loule, Count of Villa Flot, anoth- 
er chamberlain, as well as of Pamplona, and adding 
Palmella would be spared, because he was too silly 
to doany harm. No doubt this murder is connected 
with State projects. The Queen’s party is active, 
and appears to stick at nothing ; and herchief support 
is the lofaate. It is also said he had a personal enmi- 
ty to the deceased; and it is added, that he had 
previously sworn to be the end of him. The king 
could not bear being at Salvatierra any longer, and 
on the 4th he arrived at Lisbon, in all probability 
never to return to the hated spot where the horrid 
act was perpetrated—indeed he is no fool. Itis said 
he is going to Maffra, and that he intends taking with 
him the 18th regiment, the one that has always stuck 
to him. Poor man, he is almost broken hearted— 
bis domestic affairs prey heavily upon him. It is also 
asserted, that some partial commotions had taken 
place among the troops, as well as of riots among the 
students of the University of Coimbra, 50 of whom had 
been ar ested and 20 had tun away. ‘Such is the 
tranquilitity of Portugal ! 






King of France, or Pretender.—The individual 
whose recent appearance at Washington, under the 
title of Louis XVII, has been already noticed, has isl- 
sued a proclamation, viz: 


‘© I, Louis Charles, Duke of Navarre, Dauphin of 
France, announce to the citizens of the United States, 
that I possess sufficient proof that I am the son of Lou- 
is XVI, that Ihave just withdrawn myself from those 
who had kept me until this time a prisoner in the 
Island of Cuba. I intend to have an abridged his- 
tory of the different events of my life printed, which 
shall be made public, in order to’counteract the ef- 
forts of calumniators, If | am an impostor, let me be 
transported to France, in order to be tried by the 
laws of the kingdom. If my claim is just, what hon-. 
our for the American nation to restore to France the 
rightful heir ofa king to whom it is ander great obli- 
gations, and whose object would be to give peace to 
the world and happinessto the republic. The dis- 
tress to which | am reduced after a long journey, 
makes it necessary for me to request the national aid. 
Those who are willing to assist me, are requested to 
call at Mrs. Nardin’s, opposite the Centre Market, 
Pennsylvania Avenue. : 

CHARLES X, King of France. 

Washington, 7th May, 1824.” 

Palladium. 


West Union, Onto, Apriz, 20. 

A stranger who had been in the neighborhood for 
some days, practicing as a Physician, &c. made his 
exit ina manner rather unbecoming the hizh profes- 
sion of this man of pilis. It seems he had afforded his 
medical aid, in several cases, rather to the great 
alarm of the friends, as well as the danger of his pa- 
tients, administering potions,the ingredients of which 
wre a compound of lead and gunpowder, as well as 
otherwise showing his knowledge in the healing art. 
For this specimen of his skill, our son of Esculapius 
was prepared with an escort, who accompanied him 
with ‘thundering drum and marshal mein,’ to the 
environs of the town, and after saluting him with a 
few ceremonious acknowledgements for past services, 
bade him fly, ‘ nor tarry in all the plains.’ 


A letter from St. Thomas, of the 20th ult. states, 
that’a violent shock of an Earthquake was experien- 
ced there that morning, at 3 o’clock, during which 
a vessel, bound into the harborur, with a cargo of 
coffee, was sunk. 


We perceive by the New Haven paper, that sever- 
al Jadies of Mr. Garfield’s school, in that city, had 
passed through the regular course of Acade mic studies, 
and having completed their education, received the 
diplomas and the highest honours of the seminary. 

Palladium. 

Note. A remarkable remark. 


—_—————— C—O 


MARRIED, _ 
Io this city, by the Rev. Mr. Sabice, Mr, Joel 
Worcester. to Mrs Louisa Tufts. 


Sunday evening last, Mr. John Ducharmes to Mrs 
Mary Pilkey. 
PENRO ts A GN BIE RNG NEL: Til BS REIERR BTN AACR: aN 
DIED, 


In this city,, much lamented by his numerous 
relations and friends, and much respected for his 
many amiable virtues, Mr. Wm. Dodd, Merchant, 
aged 69. neath 

On Monday last, Edward, infant son of Mr. Tim- 
othy Barr. 

Oo Thursday last, Mr. Nathaniel H. Wright, Print: 
er, aged 37.—Mr. Elijah Utley, 

On the 13th inet. at James Locke's Hote) in An- 
dover, Mr. James Fish, of Randolph, Vt. aged 4) 
He called at the hotel in apparent health, and died 
in 18 hours after. 

On his passage from the Sandwich Islands, of a 
consumption, 8th November, 1823, Isaiah Dunster 
Franck, aged 17, youngest sow of the Jute Captain 
John Franck, of Boston. 

Drowned, on his passage from Boston to Gotten- 
burg, Mr. William J. Swift, of this City, in the 17th 
year of his age, 2d officer of tue baigue Gurlaud of 
this port. 





* 


CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE PIPE story.—Concluded. 


Reader, if youare an unmarried Lass, 

With dreams of matrimony haunted, 

Should chance to soffer what my aunt did, 
What would you do in such a case? 

Sans eyebrows, though too long you'd tarried. 
How could you think of being married ? 


Eyebrows, indeed, are necessary articles, 
Ladies would look extremely odd without ’em, 
A lover, sure, would think so, with a particle 
Of gallantry or taste about him ; 

And so my aunt declar’d, when in her mirror 
She view’d herself, quite pale with terror. 


Had my aunt fallen on those latter days, 
When old, diseased, and broken noses, 
And eyes and teeth, all laid in ruins, 

Are easily replaced by new ones, 

She would have had a little patience, 
When she contemplated her handsome face, 
O’errun with fire and desolation, 

And soon repaired the sad disaster, 

By the kind help of Doctor Plaster. 


But then my uncle could have no idea 

Of any sort of trick, or double dealing ; 

And had my auntconceal’d this sad disaster, 
And stuck a pair of eyebrows on with plaster, 
He would, when undeccived, be sure to take up 
The lamentation of old father Jacob, 

When Laban, destitute of feeliog, 

Instead of Rachael, turn’d him off with Leah. 


There is a period of dread suspense 

Between the first contriviag of a plot, 

As says the poet, and its consummation — 

And so we mischief making urchins thonght, 

As we, behind the door, in conclave sat, 

Aod when we heard the crash, ‘twas so immense, 
It fill’d our youthful hearts with trepidation— 
We scampered then, just like a pack of elves, 
Expecting soon tobe blown up ourselves. 


My uncle was sent for, with all speed, 

And made acquainted with the horrid deed: 

He came and look’d—‘ My dear, (he smiling said,) 
I’m very giad it is no worse— 

You might, indeed, have lost your head, 

Which would have given me some pain, 

But now as we are young, you know, 

We'll wait a week, or month, or so, 

Until your eyebrows grow again.’ 


—————— 


SELECTED. 


TO SPRING, 
BY WILLIAM RAY. 

So sweet—so pure—so calm and bright 

Thy beauteous countenance appears, 
Thou must have sprung from heavenly light— 

Been born of some celestial spheres— 
Cloth’d by a rainbow richly gay, 
And nursed by yonder milky-way. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


At thy descent creation smiles— 
Nay—hills and vallies laugh and sing; 
The rivers, like a thousand Niles, 
Their fertilizing tribute bring, 
And clap their hands* with joy to see 
The world from death-like winter free. . 


Yet oft, methinks, I see thee grieve, 
For thou hast dark and dismal hours, 

At morn—at noontide—and at eve— 
Weeping in dew-drops or in showers, 

Asif thy swelling heart would burst 

In floods, to quench all nature’s thirst. 


But cheering sun-beams soon dispel 

The cloudy sorrows of thy face; 
And on its smiling features dwell 

The bloom of beauty—charm of grace : 
The feathered minstrels chaunt their lays 
In wild—devout—unconscious praise. 


To Spring, the bird of heaven’s own blue, 
Her feeble anthem pours along; 
Of bolder notes and brighter hue, 
Myriads of warblers catch the song; 
While grazing beasts in hoarser strains, 
Roaracclamation from the plains. 


There’s not on earth—there’s not in air 
A creature by the Almighty made, 
That feels not—owns not—sees not there, 
His bright beneficence displayed ; 
Creative wisdom—mercy—-power— 
Glow in the skies—fall in the shower. 


Nature inanimate—if such 

In vast creation can be found, 
Unites to show his love as much, 

And spreads his mighty wonders round. 
As those possessed of living souls, 
Where thought expands, and vision rolls. 


The humblest flower that decks the vale— 
The gloomiest cypress of the grove— 
The breath of heaven their leaves inhale, 
And whisper back that ‘ God is love.’ 
Streams speak his praiscs as they flow, 
And winds soft hallelujahs blow. 


But man—God’s image--where art thou— 
Lost in the world’s bewildering maze? 
Come forth—a grateful heart avow, 


And join the vernal song of praise— 
The bounteous Lord of Lords adore, 
And King of Kings—forever more. 


*The floods clap their hands.—Psalms. 


-——_—_—_—_— 
——_— 


ENIGMA. 


Says Willto Tom, ‘ the other day, 
As I was loitering ina lane 
Down by the shore, I saw a house 
Fly through a window's broken ,sare.’ 


*°Tash, man, a stranger sight than that 
I met this morning,’ Tom replied ; 

‘] swear, 1 saw a winged horse 
Fly o’era river four miles wide.’ 


Now gentle reader, what think you? - 
Believe or not, they both said true! 


Light Readings. 


A THEATRICAL ANECDOTE OF 1776. 

“ Holland, (says old Charles Macklin,) I shall 
live longer than Garrick, and if he will deposit 
five hundred pounds in the hands of a banker, 
I will.deposit the same sum, and the longest 
liver shall be entitled to the thousand: you 
may teli him so for me.” ‘No, (replied Hol- 
land,) I will not tell him so, but I will take the 
wager myself.” Not so, (rejeined Shylock,) 
not so !—Sir I will have the benefit of his fears.” 


A SUBSCRIPTION. 

Foote once collected four guineas for 
a theatrical unfortunate, who thanked him for 
the kindness he had exerted, and told him that 
his next application should be to Garrick.— — 
** By all means,” replied Foote,“ Go to him 
against the world, but don’t tell what 1 have 
got for you, or he will want me to set about a 
subscription for him.” 


APOLOGIES. 

Landlady —Will you take another cup of cof- 
fee, sir?—It is not so good as I could wish, ow- 
ing to the haste with which you wished it got 
realy. 

Traveller.—Madam, there is no occasion for 
an apology. Your coffee is most excellent— 
what there is of it. 

The landlady coloured. He immediately 
recollected himself, and added—Pardon me, 
madam, | did not mean what I said. I meant 
to say there is an abundance—such as t 1s. 


Hymeneal puff—We extract the following 
annunciation of a marriage, from the Baltimore 
Daily Advertiser: : 

‘* Married on the evening of the 20th inst. In 
a select and highly respectable party, at the 
house of Benjamin Kite. Junr. Philadelphia, by 
Alderman Milner, Ricnarnn Mapox Jones, the 
personal friend and companion of Joseph Lan- 
caster, founder of the Lancastrian System, to 
Exizapern, his only childand amiable accom- 
plished daughter,—The solemnity which mark- 
ed this occasion, seemed something like the 
silence andthe peace which must have reign- 
ed in Eden on the day of man’s happiness, when 
the roses of Paradise were blooming and blush- 
ing in beauty around him.” 


~ JOB PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and 
dispatch at this Office. 


rocco Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for-sale, a 
or variet 

great variety of ac 

Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 

Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 

&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 

credit. cw March 27 
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